CHAPTER II.

THE  NEAPOLITAN  EARTHQUAKE OF DECEMBER
l6TH,   1857.

HALF a century ago, seismology was in its infancy,
On the Continent, Alexis Perrey of Dijon was
compiling his earthquake catalogues with unfailing
enthusiasm and industry. In 1.846, Robert Mallet
applied the laws of wave-motion in solids, as they
were then known, to the phenomena of earthquakes;
and his memoir on the Dynamics of Earthquakes1
may be regarded as the foundation-stone of the new
science. During the next twelve years he contributed
his well-known Reports to the British Association,2
and prepared a series of instructions for the observa-
tion and study of earthquake-shocks.3 The latter,
it is worth noting, contains an outline, but hardly
more than an outline, of the methods of investigation
which he developed and employed eight years after-
wards in studying the Neapolitan earthquake.

The history of Mallet's preparation for his great
work is somewhat strange. No one else at that time
possessed so full a knowledge of earthquake pheno-
mena. It was, however, a knowledge that had little,
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